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more often economic interest than religious principle which
supplied the motive for resistance. William Penn, himself a
genuine apostle of toleration, summed up the general point of
view when he declared: 'Not many good days since ministers
meddled so much in laymen's business.' A few voices, like those
of Baxter and Sanderson, were raised in defence of the old view
that the Church should exercise social control, but such defences
were rare. It was partly that discretion had become the better
part of valour. No longer could the State Church rely on the
secular arm for support in its social strictures, particularly if these
were applied without respect of persons. Nor could Noncon-
formist ministers hope for support from their congregations if
they attempted to repress profitable activities. When in 1692
the minister of a church in Lombard Street preached a sermon
against usury, he was forced to leave. In the eighteenth cen-
tury Church and State, religion and business, worked together
in the greatest harmony, for there was now, as Mr. Tawney has
said, a limited monarchy in Heaven as well as upon earth.

But neither Anglicanism nor Dissent gave up their attempt
to control economic life solely because of the difficulty and
unpopularity of the task. Their abdication was, in the main,
due to a change of attitude within their own ranks, To the
Anglican Church intervention in secular affairs now appeared
superfluous and unjustifiable. Religion had become an entirely
private matter which it was irreverent and, still more, un-
gentlemanly to obtrude into everyday life. So far as the
established Church had any views on social justice and expedi-
ency it accepted those which were current and influential,
particularly among the upper classes with whom it became
increasingly identified. To the Nonconformist Churches any
widespread intervention in economic life seemed unnecessary,
since the individual effort and enterprise which they aimed at
encouraging were now allowed ample scope. What had once
been vices now became virtues. It was the poor man rather
than the rich man who had to pass through the needle's eye.
So, in the eighteenth century, repression of the poor was all th?,t
remained of the old ideals of social solidarity and control which